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ABSTRACT 

This publication is designed to help educators learn 
how to communicate effectively with the citizens of their 
communities. It presents a summary of school public information 
practices drawn from national and Tennessee samples. The monograph 
contains a discussion of recommended public information techniques 
for schools and educators derived from responses, to the study and a 
review of recent literature. These techiiiques can be used by 
educational administrators in organizing and conducting public 
information programs. An appendix contains the survey instrument used 
in the national study of school districts. An extensive 
bibliography is also included. (Author/DN) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This monograph is divided into four major sections: 

I. An Introduction which discusses the purposes and sets forth the 
rationale of the monograph, 

II. A summary of the findings of a study of public information 
techniques employed by a national sample of school districts, 
ranging in enrollment from those with fewer than 12,000 pupils to 
those with more than 100,000 pupils. 

III. A discussion of recommended public information techniquesior 
schools and educators drawn from responses to the study and a 
review of fecent literature, which can be used by educational 
administrators in organizing and conducting public information 
programs. 

IV. A resume of a study of public Information practices In Tennessee 
using astratified random sample of 15 and a selected sample of eight 
school districts. 

This publication i£> designed to help educators communicate 
within a complex society in which citizens are likely to have less 
personal contact with their children's schools. Urbanization, 
Industrialization, mobility of families, and school consolidation are 
but some of the factors contributing to less commu nity involvement 
with public education. How then can citizens obtain the information 
they need to make intelligent judgments about the effectiveness of 
education and the support which they should give It? An obvious 
way is through the mass communications media, especially 
newspapers, radio stations, and television stations. The mass media 
provide educators with channels to use In reaching large numbers of 
persons in a short time and at a low per-person cost. These media 
are the most available means for creating an awareness of apd 
interest in public education; school systems hardly can Ignore thim 
even if they cannot prove the often expressed assumption that 
citizens will support education if they are adequately informed 
about it. 
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Since the nature of Twentieth Century education is such that 
citizens often have tittle opportunity for direct involvement In the 
schools, cooperation between educators and journalists ultimately 
may benefit many of those citizens wishing to achieve a better 
understanding of public education and perhaps will interest others 
in seeking such an understanding. Whether educators wish it or not, 
they will have some kind of relationship with the mass media. 
Schools are too much a part of toda/s society and affect, directly or 
Indirectly, the lives of too many citizens to be ignored. Even If 
teachers and school administrators actively shun the news media, 
there will be times when reporters seek them out, usually in 
connection with controverisal events, a fact which gives the 
Impression that journalists are interested only in the negative 
aspects of education. There probably also w/U be occasions when 
educators who dislike publicity must, perhaps grudgingly, seek out 
newspapermen and broadcasters to ask publicity for certain events 
or dissemination of some information. 

Despite the growing need for cooperation between education 
and the mass media, considerable misunderstanding and some 
suspicion exist between these two social forces. ''Mutal suspicion, 
mutual need" could well describe the uneasy relationship between 
educators and journalists. Educators consider many media 
representatives to be ill-informed about education, to concentrate 
on sensational "bad news," and to ignore quiet but beneficial day-to- 
day activities in the schools. They notice that Interscho/astJc 
athletics, school board meetings and budgets, and extracurricular 
activities are far better covered by newspapers and broadcasting 
stations than what goes on in classrooms and laboratories. 

Journalists, on the other hand, may consider educators 
unable to recognize newsworthy m^erial or to prepare unbiased, 
jargon-free news releases. 

The school public information officer can help ease the 
suspicion between educators and journalists and emphasize the 
mutual needs of the two groups, resulting in a greater flow of 
information about the public schools to the public. 

The studies of school public information practices In national 
and Tennessee samples of public school systems as reported in this 
monograph were based on the following assumptions: 

1. Techniques should be identified which educators can use 
In planning and implementing programs to Inform the public about 
the public schools through the mass media. 

2. News media— principally newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations— can serve as mediating agencies between 
schools and citizens. 



3. The media provide ways for educators to communicate 
with large numbers of persons in a short time and at a low per- 
person cost. 

4. Newspapers, radio, and television are the mass media most 
accessible to, and most likely to be used by, educators as channels 
of communication to reach public audiences. 

5. Even if school systems do not have formal communication 
programs, educators and journalists will likely be working together 
with increasing frequency. This professional association will be 
more satisfactory and beneficial to both groups if educators and 
journalists are knowledgeable about each others' field. 

6. Through research and study of related literature, tech- 
niques can be identified which can be used in a suggested program 
of school public information by persons who have not had intensive 
training in communications. 



Definition of Terms. 

Important terms used in this report are defined as follows: 

Mass Media^ Independently owned and controlled news- 
papers, radio stations, and television stations which serve as chan- 
nels of communication with large numbers of citizens within a com- 
munity or region. 

Public Information. Primarily a one-way system forinforming 
public groups about an organization and its programs, usually by 
means of print or electronic material prepared by the organization 
for the mass media but also involving institutional cooperation with 
media-initiated coverage. 

Public Information Officer (PIO). An administrator responsi- 
ble for conducting and/or directing a school system's public 
information program. 

Public Relations. A program of two-way communication 
between schools and various internal and external publics, involving 
both interpersonal and impersonal, formal and informal contacts^ 
and designed to promote public understanding of, and support for, 
education. 

Publics. Different groups with whom schools wish to 
communicate. Some are within a school organization, such as 
teachers, pupils, and administrators; some are outside the 
organization, such as parents, taxpayers who do not have children in 
school, governmental officials, and community organizations. 

Public School Systems. Tax-supported school systems listed 
In the Education Directory of the U.S. Office of Education, 
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II. NATIONAL PUBLIC 
INFORMATION PRACTICES 



In 1972 a study was conducted to determine the public information 
practices and techniques used by a nationai sample of 441 school 
systems, stratified according to five enrollment groups. These 
groups were as follows: 

Stratum 1 More than 100,000 pupils 

Stratum 2 50,000-99.999 

Stratum 3 25.000-49,999 

Stratum 4 12,000-24.999 

Stratum 5 Fewer than 12,000 pupils. 

"Public information" was defined as an essentially one-way means 
of communicating with public groups through the mass media of 
newspapers, radio, and television. Secondary purposes of the study 
were to gain school administrators' perceptions of the media's 
coverage of school news and their recommendations for improving 
this coverage, their own public information programs, and higher 
education's training of school administrators for working with the 
news media. 

A questionnaire which had been validated in an earlier pilot 
study in Tennessee was sent to 640 public school systems, or 
approximately 10 percent of those in the United States, and a 68.9 
percent retu rn {441 usable questionnaires) was achieved. Additional 
information was gained from follow-up letters. 
Major findings of the study were as follows: 
1. Sixty-nine percent of the responding school systems had 
public information officers (PIOs). Of these, approximately 57 
percent were on a full-tfme basis. Full-tfme PIOs were concentrated 
among systems with enrollments above 25,000; part-time 
information officers most frequently were found in systems with 
enrollments of fewer than 25,000. 
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2. Most PIOs supplied written news releases to the mass 
media, although the average number of articles written each month 
and the number of copies duplicated and distributed varied rather 
widely. Responding systems most often reported a monthly average 
of 15 to 24 articles written, with 6 to 24 copies of each release 
distributed to the news media. 

3. Releases were distributed mainly to focal and regional 
news media, although Stratum 1 systems also had considerable 
distribution among national outlets. 

4. Fewer than 20 percent of the systems produced regularly- 
scheduled radio and television programs or provided speakers 
and/or materials for such programs. Although radio stations wore a 
major channel of communications for many small communities, 
systems with enrollments of fewer than 25,000 made less use of the 
broadcast media than did larger systems In urban areas. 

5. Special services provided the news media by school 
systems tended to emphasize printed materials, especially those 
related to school board matters, and were less concerned with 
assistance to radio and television stations. 

6. More than 40 percent of the systems reported collecting 
feedback from public groups and making this available to top 
administrators, although respondents* comments suggested that 
feedback collection often was informal rather than scientific in 
nature. 

7. About 90 percent of the respondents said that both school 
systems and the news media could improve their services to one 
another— the schools in regard to their Information programs and 
the news media in regard to their coverage of education. 

8. Respondents noted that Interscholastic athletics, school 
board meetings, extracurricular activities, and school system 
budgets and appropriations were better covered by the news media, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, than were educational 
innovations, local educational trends, classroom and laboratory 
learning activities, and federally funded programs. 

9. School administrators said that they could best improve 
their services to the mass media by providing more news releases, 
more still photographs and television film, and more assistance to 
broadcasting stations. They placed somewhat lower priority on 
securing additional personnel for their public Information 
programs. 

10. The same respondents indicated that newspapers and 
broadcasting stations could most improve their coverage of 
education by encouraging reporters to have more first-hand 
experiences with the schools, by emph«isizing more of the positive 
side of school news, and by initiating more school coverage. 

1 1 . Providing more insight Into problems of the news media 
and presenting Inservice programs on public Information 
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techniques were seen as two major ways that universities could train 
those who need to Interpret education to the public through the 
media. There also was strong support for short-term workshops and 
seminars and for public Information guidelines which could be 
furnished school administrators by university departments. 
Respondents' comments to open-ended questions Indicated 
considerable support for preparing specialists for the school public 
information field— professionals equally at home in education and 
journalism. A number of respondents suggested that such training 
could best be accomplished through interdisciplinary programs 
offered Jointly by colleges of education and colleges of 
communications. 

Special services provided the news media as a part of school 
public information programs are summarized in Table I. Responses 
are given for each of the five enrollment groups and then for the total 
number of systems participating tn the study. 

TABLE I 

SPECIAL SERVICES PROVIDED MEDIA BY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Number and Percent of Systems Responding by 
Enrollment Group (Stratum) 





1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Total 


Sen^lce 


N=23 


N=44 


N'=74 


N=162 


N=148 


N=441 


Broadcast Releases 


16 


34 


31 


68 


36 


174 




66.2% 


77.3% 


41.9% 


38.2% 


24.3% 


39.6% 


Telephoned Story Tips 


19 


40 


62 


86 


64 


261 




82.6% 


90.9% 


70.3% 


56.( 'o 


36.6% 


66.9% 


Still Photos 


17 


26 


44 


92 


90 


268 




73.9% 


66.8% 


69.6% 


60.6% 


60.8% 


60.8% 


Tapes for Radio 


13 


13 


19 


36 


21 


101 




56.6% 


29.6% 


26.7% 


23.0% 


14.2% 


22.9% 


Film/Tapes for TV 


7 


4 


7 


18 


7 


43 




30.4% 


9.1% 


9.6% 


11.8% 


4.7% 


9.8% 


Slides 


9 


11 


7 


24 


6 


57 




39.1% 


26.0% 


9.5% 


16.8% 


4.1% 


12.9% 


Beeper Reports 


16 


24 


26 


38 


17 


120 




69.6% 


64.6% 


33.8% 


26.0% 


11.6% 


27.2% 


Board Agendas 


18 


31 


69 


122 


99 


339 




78.3% 


70.6% 


93.2% 


80.3% 


66.9% 


76.9% 


Printed Background 


16 


35 


67 


114 


98 


319 


(Local) 


66.2% 


79.6% 


77.0% 


76.0% 


66.2% 


72.3% 


Printed Background 


3 


8 


21 


40 


43 


116 


(National) 


13.0% 


18.2% 


28.4% 


26.3% 


29.1% 


26.1% 


Board Minutes 


17 


26 


34 


96 


81 


264 




73.9% 


69.1% 


46.9% 


63.2% 


64.7% 


67.6% 



Stratum 1: More than 100.000 pupils Stratum 4: 12.000 - 24.999 pupils 
Stratum 2: 60.000 - 99.000 pupils Stratum 6: Fewer than 12.000 
Stratum 3: 26,000 - 49.999 pupils pupils 
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About nine out of every ten respondents participating !n the 
study thought that educators and the mass media could better serve 
one another. They said that schools should provide more news 
releases, more still photographs and television film, and more 
assistance to broadcasting stations. They did not» however, place a 
correspondingly high priority on securing additional personnel to 
help provide these services. The same respondents said that the 
mass media should encourage reporters to have more first-hand 
experiences with the schools and should initiate more coverage of 
education. 

The study also found that the majority of information services 
provided by school systems are for the print media, especially 
newspapers, despite the great growth of radio and television since 
the end of World War I). Smaller school districts were far less active 
in communicating with the public through radio and television than 
systems with more than 25,000 pupils. This was true even though 
many small towns, perhaps a majority of those in the nation, depend 
upon local or nearby radio stations for their main source of daily 
news. This source is, of course, supplemented by the weel<ly 
newspapers, but for coverage of day*to-day happenings, residents 
in rural and small town areas usually tune to the newscasts of low- 
power radio stations in their county seat towns. The national study 
showed that school systems with fewer than 12,000 pupils did little 
to provide these stations either with news refeases especially written 
to broadcast needs or with audio tape, which surely would be 
welcomed by most stations. 

Smaller systems also furnished the media with fewer 
specialized services than did their big brother systems. These 
services include slides for television, telephoned ''beeper'' reports 
for broadcasting stations which could be recorded for later release, 
and story tips telephoned to reporters wor[<ing for any of the media. 

The need for organized public information activity among the 
smaller systems of the country actually may be greater than among 
the larger districts. A survey of administrators' perceptions of the 
news media's coverage of education indicated that small systems 
may be served by newspapers and broadcasting stations which are 
especially prone to emphasize the surface events of education, such 
as interscholastic athletics and extracurricular activities. Some of 
the small suburban systems in the shadow of giant urban districts 
reported considerable difficulty in competing with their urban 
neighbors for space and air time among metropolitan news media. 
The survey returns thus seemed to indicate that those systems 
which needed extensive public information programs most, in terms 
of their relationships with the news media, actually were doing the 
least to bring about these programs. 
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Despite the situation revealed by the study» public 
information programs appear within reach of almost any school 
system. Despite the generally gloomy findings of the study in regard 
to small systems, there were some with fewer than 12,000 pupils 
which had well rounded programs for communicating with public 
groups through the mass media, It may be that large systems have 
Information programs not only because of available funds and 
personnel (there surely must be proportionally as large a demand 
for those funds), but also because their proxim ity to a large number 
of news outlets makes administrators more aware of these channels 
of communication. The aggressiveness of these media, brought 
about in part by their being in competition w\h other media in the 
same area, also could make school administrators more aware of the 
media and the need for a school program designed to serve them. 
The most essential elements for successful operation of school 
public information programs may be recognition among school 
administrators of 1) a need for these activities, 2) the public's right to 
knowledge of and interest in education, and 3) the range of oppor- 
tunities for communication afforded by the mass communications 
media. 

If this interest and support exist, a district should employ 
someone who has public information responsibilities as a specific 
part of his job description. Systems in the national study with full- 
time or part-time information officers were far more active In 
disseminating information to community groups than those without 
such personnel. If possible, a district should employ a person who 
has had experience and training in both education and Journalism. 
Finding this person may be difficult, considering the relative lack of 
contact between education and journalism and the only occasional 
cross-Over between the two professions. But even inexperienced 
PIOs should be encouraged to learn what they can about both fields 
with a goal of becoming specialists in disseminating information 
about education to public groups through the mass media. 

Since specific courses in school public information appearto 
be limited, PlOs must supplement formal study with personal 
reading, professional meetings, observation, conversation^ and on- 
the-job training as their chief means of personal growth. A few 
dollars a year invested In publications of the National School Public 
Relations Association (NSPRA), for instance, will provide a wealth 
Of information. The PIO certainly should not overlook what he can 
learn, as well as the personal contacts he can make, by becoming a 
frequent visitor to the newspaper and broadcasting stations which 
he depends on to disseminate information about his school district. 
However, just as many school information officers are not familiar 
with the mass media, many journalists are not familiar with 
education. It may be difficult for the journalist to communicate 
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totally with the PIO about education coverage; the reporter or editor 
may be unaware of many opportunities for news stories Which exist 
In education. It may be possible for a mutual orientation process to 
take place, with both the PIO and the Journalist ^'educating" each 
other about their respective fields, 

Assumlrigthat personnel are available for school Informattoh 
programs, a number of specific techniques exist which may be 
helpful ir> communicating with public groups through the mass 
media. These techniques were suggested by the national study of 
school public Information practices and by an extensive review of 
recent literature. Techniques used by the successful school PIO 
also will be dictated In pnrt by local problems and by strategies 
which he may adopt or Improvise In attempting to solve them. 

The following section summarizes certain techniques which 
may be of value to a school Information officer, In a large system or 
in one quite small, as he attempts to do his job. All of the techniques 
may not be useful to every PIO. If It Is true; as one author Implied, 
that American educators are too Insulated from each other, then this 
list may be of value In acquainting PIOs with what thefr counterparts 
across the country are doing, and perhaps In suggesting helpful new 
approaches to their tasks. 
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III. RECOMMENDED PUBLIC 
INFORMATION TECHNIQUES 



Even the smallest system without a designated information officer 
should have one or more system-level persons designated to Inform 
local Journalists about story possibltltles, to Invite reporters to the 
schools on a regular basis, and to assist them In arranging Interviews 
and securing needed Information. To do this, the person need not 
necessarily be a skillful writer or even a public information 
specialist. Learning what Is news and what are the requirements and 
problems of the media is within reach of most; analytical reading of 
newspapers, listening to radio, and viewing of television, along with 
the occasional visits to media offices already mentioned, will help 
the novice or part-time PIO acquire a rough background for 
initiating public information activity. He can supplement his self- 
education with any meaningful Inservlce or workshop programs 
offered by nearby colleges or universities. The essential elements 
are his Interest and commitment to keeping the public Informed 
about education. 

Assuming that personnel are available for public information 
programs, there are a number of specific techniques which may be 
helpful in communicating with public groups through the mass 
media. Among them are the following: 

1. Articles about scheduled events should be prepared In 
advance. Photographs of speakers or others Involved in programs 
should be provided newspapers before an event occurs. 

2. Follow-up reports should be given to news media as soon 
as possible after completion of an event. PiOs should know the news 
and film deadlines of all media with which they work— deadlines are 
especially important for newspapers and television stations. The 
PIO should know what method of transmitting the fotlow-up stories 
a particular outlet prefers. It may want him to telephone Information 
to a reporter, who will write the story; or the PIO may be requested to 
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write the story and dictate it to a reporter by telephone, bring or mall 
It to the outlet's office, or, In the case or regional news media 
covering an outlying school system, send materi^il by bus or 
telegram. In the last-mentioned case, the school PIO should 
understand what collect charges a newspaper or braodcasting 
station will accept. 

3. The PIO should Investigate the possibility of telephoning 
local or regional radio stations and dictating stories to be taped and 
played on later newscasts. This simple and fast way to get radio 
news coverage also enables radio stations toViave another voice on 
their newscasts. 

4. News releases should be written to conform to 
requirements of different media. Releases for radio and television 
stations usually are shorter, more repetitious, and written In a more 

: conversational style than those Intended for newspapers. 

6. To schedule programs about local schools, PIOs should 
take advantage of public service requirements of broadcasting 
stations and of their need for guests on the growing number of talk 
shows and audience participation shows. Programs can be on a 
regular basis or when there Is a current topic of sufficient interest to 
attract a considerable audience. Rather than producing programs 
which are scheduled at off*hours, when the listening or viewing 
audience is small, PtOs may better concentrate on news stories, 
audio tapes, slides, and film for regularly scheduled newscasts. 

6. The PtO should explore local program possibilities over 
cable television. 

7. The school PiO should let his relationships with media 
representatives determine whether he concentrates on writing and 
distributing releases or on furnishing suggestions and information 
to journalists who prefer to develop and write their own stories. 
Reporters in urban settings probably will write more of their own 
material, but based upon findings of this study, they may ask the 
help of school PIOs in securing material, identifying sources of 
news, and arranging interviews. On the other hand, it appears likely 
that the PIO In a rural or small-town setting may need to furnish as 
much of his material as possible in finished form to understaffed 
media. 

8. The school boardistheinstrumentof public controloflocai 
schools, its meetings and decisions are of considerable interest to 
the news media throughout the country. Public information officers 
can help journalists cover school board activities by providing 
printed agendas in advance of scheduled meetings, clarifying board 
actions, furnishing background information to help reporters 
interpret board decisions, and seeing that Interested media have 
toliow-up summaries of board meetings, 

9. The visual possibilities of school news stories always 
should be considered. If the system PIO does not have the training 
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or equipment to take stiti photographs- for newspapers or rnotloh 
picture film for televlsloOp he should ask local media to send 
photographers to cover Important stories. 

10. Still photographs made by school cameramen should be 
posed In accordance with generally accepted newspaper practice, 
inctuding a limited number of persons per picture and real or 
simulated action around one center of Interest. 

11. In compiling his mailing list, the school PIO should not 
overlook newspapers and broadcasting stations which cover his 
district on a regional basis. These channels of communication may 
supptement those provided by local media, although it is likely that a 
systerii will receive more coverage from hometown journallststhan 
from those some distance away« The Information officer should 
nevertheless establish a working relationship with local 
correspondents for regional media. 

12. Information Officers should encourage journalists to 
become Informed about national trends In education and to 
Interpret the effects of these trends on local schools. An important 
function of the school PIO may be to educate local journalists about 
education so that they will be better able to cover It. School informa- 
tion officers should attempt to expand iournalists' concepts of 
school news, especially encouraging them to consider teaching and 
learning activities as topics for stories. 

13. An Important function of the school PIO can be to 
encourage media representatives to make more visits to local 
schools and to have more first^person contacts with administrators, 
teachers, and students. The school PIO should maintain a file of 
Information about system personnel and photographs of well- 
known teachers and administrators. He should have the trust of the 
superintendent and be a member of his system's top-level 
administrative team. Only by being well Informed himself can the 
PIO fulfill his function as an encoder of messages about education 
for others. 

14. News releases should be duplicated so that they are 
legible and easily read. 

15. The Information officer can serve as a boundary person 
between several groups. Interpreting schools to the public, the 
public to school administrators, educators to journalists, and the 
media to teachers and administrators. 

16. The Information officer also can serve to bring together 
the news media and the school administration through regularly 
scheduled press conferences which he arranges and perhaps 
moderates. 

17. The school PtO should consider sending brief written 
digests of school news to reporters, who can develop them Into full- 
length stories. This will be helpful to an Information officer who has 
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other dutleSi provided that the journalists are accustomed to 
devidloplng educdtlon articles on their own. 

18. Full-length feature stories slanted toward a particular 
audience or audiences, such as parents* should be developed. 

19. Today's school Infornnation officer should encourage the 
mass media to do more analysis, background writing, and ln*depth 
coverage of education's issues and trends. 

20. The PIO should not produce stories exclusively for one 
news outlet which is In a competitive situation. He should, however, 
encourage media representatives to develop as many of their own 
exclusive reports as possible as a means of promoting local Initiative 
among journalists. 

21. The PIO should continually evaluate the effectiveness of 
his program. It is of little value to send out large numbers of news 
releases if few are used. As one Stratum 1 PiO noted, '1t is helpful to 
check use of releases against the number Issued." Submitting too 
much material to the media can be counter-productive. Another 
respondent advised school PIOs to '^establish a reputation for 
submitting only timely and worthwhile information;' 

22. A major task of the school PIO is to cut through jargon 
and describe educational programs in simple, straightforward 
language. 

23. Spot announcements 30 and 60 seconds long which are 
broadcast several times by radio stations may be helpful in 
promoting scheduled events and in making the public more aware of 
little-known aspects of school programs. 

24. A major concern of the new PIO should be to establish his 
contacts within his own school system and to encourage educators 
to submit material or suggestions which may be developed into 
news stories. 

26. The PIO must be aware of media time pressures and even 
be willing to interrrupt administrative meetings to get Information 
needed by a news writer trying to meet a deadline. 

26. Small systems which are unable to budget for even a part- 
time PIO may wish to investigate employing free lance writers or 
college journalism teachers or students on an hourly basis. Other 
systems may find it advisable to contract with professional public 
relations firms for the operation of their public Information pro- 
grams. Several neighboring systems may wish to pool resources 
and employ a PIO on a cooperative, or regional, basis. 

27. Use of the mass media as part of structured programs to 
encourage feedback from public groups should be considered. 

28. The school PIO should be employed for thecalendar year 
to allow him to plan, film school scenes, write information stories 
and develop his own schedule and calendar. 
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IV. SCHOOL INFORMATION 
PRACTICES IN TENNESSEE 



A preliminary form of the questionnaire u^ed In the national $tudy of 
school public information practices was sent to a number of 
Tennessee systems stratified according to net enrollment. The 
sample systems were chosen at random within the enrollment 
classifications; 12 of 15 questionnaires were returned. The survey 
instrument also was sent to eight additional systems identified by 
the Tennessee Education Association as having system-wide 
information officers (PIOs). Six were returned and tabulated along 
with those from the stratified random sample^ giving a study N of 18. 
Although the latter returns probably biased the sample somewhat, it 
was thought that those actually working in school public 
information programs could offer useful insights into certain 
aspects of the survey, especially what colleges and universities 
could do to Improve preparation of school administrators for 
working with the mass rnedia, and could be helpful in validating 
other parts of the questionnaire as well. 

In tha total sample, three systems had full-time PIOs. Seven 
had persons assigned to work with the media on a part-time basis, 
and eight systems had no one assigned to public information duties. 
At least two of the PIOs had part-time teaching duties. Others were 
administrators who devoted part of their attention to attendance, 
supervision of instruction or food services, and to the superln- 
tendency itself. 

Nine systems supplied local news media with written news 
releases, with the mean number of releases distributed monthly by 
all respondents seven and the median four. Six systems regularly 
supplied news media with still photographs, five with radio tapes, 
one with motion picture film or video tapes for television, and two 
with slides for television. Seven regularly made available to news 
media agendas of forthcoming school board meetings, seven 
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dl$tributed printed background material on local schools, and nine 
parsed on to the media printed material from state and national 
education associations. 

Six of the responding systems had not Invited representatives 
of local news media to cover educational events in their schools 
during the past year. The number of invitations issued by other 
systems during the same period ranged from two to 75, with a 
median of 15. Six systems provided speakers and/or materials, such 
as scripts or Illustrations, for regularly scheduled radio and/or 
teilevislon programs. 

Respondents were asked to rank different aspects of their 
system's educational programs according to the quality and 
quantity of local press coverage each aspect received. Composite 
rankings, in order from best to poorest coverage^ were as follows: 

1. Interscholastic athletics 

2. School board meetings and activities 

3. School extracurricular activities 

4. System budgets and appropriations 

5. Trends In local educational practices 

6. Local educational Innovations 

7. Learning activities In the classroom and laboratory. 

Five PIOs indicated that they regularly analyzed feedback 
from different publics and reported opinion trends and implications 
to superintendents and other administrators. 

A number of open*ended questions were included In the 
survey Instrument. Those questions and typical responses (some 
paraplirased) were as follows: 

A. *7n what other ways, bosldes writing and distributing 
press reieasos, does the PIO assist the media?"' 

1. Telephoned local newspapers, arranged for a photo- 
grapher to cover school-related stories, and sometimes 
went with him to set up pictures and get information 
for outlines and accompanying stories. 

2. Notified reporters of various items, which they then 
could cover on their own if interested. 

3. Supervised school reports for the teen page in a local 
paper 

One respondent noted: 'The local news media prefer to do 
their own news gathering.'' He indicated that he limited himself 
to personal contacts and to maintaining liaison between individual 
schools and the press. 

B. **How do you think the mass media can better cover news 
of education In your system?" 

1. '^Emphasize the many good things." 
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2. "8y having a regiularly assigned education writer who 
wants to learn more about our schools.*' 

3. "Radio and television coutd have education editors as 
both our newspapers have." (This reply was from a 
metropolitan system.) 

4. "By reporting the routine as well as the spectacular." 

5. "Cover all extracurricular activities as avidly an they do 
[sports]/' 

6. "More frequent visits to the schools." 

7. "Thoroughly understand background facts surround- 
ing issues reported/' 

8. '*More personal contacts [with school personnel) 
rather than by telephone." 

9. "By designating one person to be responsible [for 
education news) rather than everyone, and no one 
doing much of a job." 

In reply to this question, one respondent wrote, "They [the 
news media) do an adequate job." Another said, ''Doing the best 
they can." 

C. "/rt whai respecfs, // any, do you think your sy$t$m can 
b0tter serve and assist local naws madiaT 

1. "More Information should be made available to (the 
media)." 

2. "More releases, regular press visits In the schools, more 
photos* slides, film cUps." 

3. "Select the best qualified person from the school system 
to do the repotting." 

4. "By having a public relations person on the staff/' 

5. "Write more Ih-depth articles for newspapers." 

6. "Frequent consultation and planning with representa- 
tives of the news medli^/* 

Nine respondents Indicated that a specific person or persons 
within a school system should be deslgneted to work with the mass 
media, and most implied that this person should have special 
qualifications for that task. 

D. "How, In your opinion, can collagas and unlvarsltlos help 
prasant and fufura aducatlpnal admtnlstrBtors laarn to 
work mora affactlvaly with the news madia?* 

1. "Provide more Instruction In educational public re- 
lations," 

2. "Have a good course or two taught by someone who 
knows the business-nof theory" 



3. "T««ch (administrators) to write; teach them the type 
of thing news media want and how to angle what the 
school wants Iri that direction." 

4. "Through courses." 

^ 6. "Supply (public Information] guidelines which would 
offer directions to the administrator." 

6. "Such a course could be offered In the administration 
' curriculum." 

7. "Give (administrators] journalism experience and 
bettor and more practical courses In community In- 
volvement." 

8. "Emphasize Importance of working with news media." 

9. "A course could be worked in or required that adminis- 
trators could take during their college work." 

10. "Set up semtnors dealing with P.R." 

11. "Emphasize the Importance of clear and offectlve 
public speaking." 

12. "Teach (administrators] to write or present Ihelr views 
clearly, succinctly, prinlably." 

13. "Offer (administrators) some kind of Insight Into the 
pressure of a newspaper editor or [broadcast] program 
director." 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the returns. All three 
systems with full-time PIOs were In metropolitan areas; in the 
seven systems with part-time Information Officers, the programs 
seemed to range from those which were active and well-lntentloned 
to those of a casual nature and with seemingly low priority In the 
systems' overall operations. Materials sent to the media seemed to 
be print-orlented, with only a third of the systems regularly pro- 
viding any especially written for broadcasters. 

Tlie small number of news releases sent monthly to local 
media by responding systems seemed to jncilcate that few adminis- 
trators In these systems had the time, ability, or confidence to 
turn out a sizable number of stories. In the large metropolitan 
systems, PIOs apparently acted primarily to assist newsmen who 
preferred to write their own stories. It can be assumed from the 
other responses that newspapers and broadcasting stations In 
small and medium-sized towns a hd cities did not have the staff 
members to cover such education news first-hand and that a 
system-wide PIO with ability and Journalism training possibly could 
help increase the system's coverage. 

Tennessee educators participating In the survey seemed to 
agree with the criticisms of media coverage of the schools as * 
voiced In the national study and reported In the text of this mono- 
graph. They perceived that newspapers and broadcasting stations 
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were concentrating on sports and school extracurricular activities 
with a relative lack of interest in such topics as teaching and 
learning experiences. The respondents apparently thought that 
colleges of education and colleges of mass communications 
could cooperate to offer school administrators helpful training 
in the techniques of public information programs. 
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Appendix 

QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN NATIONAL STUDY 
PRELIMINARY DATA 

1. Name of responding school system 

2. Location nf ftupArint^nrfAnt's office 



3. System*s net enrollment (Please check one) 

100.000 or more _ 26,000-49,999 under 

_ 50.000-99.999 12.000-24,999 _12.000 

4. Please give the name and office telephone number (incfuding 
area code) of a person who may be contacted for additional 

Information in connection with this survey. 

Name ... . ^ 

Office Phnne 

5. (a) What Is one of the principal newspapers serving your 

school district? 

Newspaper y 
City Published ^ 

(b) What is one of the principal radio stations serving your 
school district? 

Station • • ■ :■ • 

City (Site of studios)_____ 

(c) What is one of the principal television stations serving 
your school district? 



(City) 



(County) 



(State) 



(Zip Code) 




Station- 

City (Site of studios) 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Does your district have a system-wide publi6 Infortnation of* 
fleer or coordinator assigned to work with and through the 
news media (newspapers, radio and television stations) in 
keeping the public informed about local education: 

(a) on a full-time basis? yes (b) on a part-time basis? ^ yes 

^ no ^ no 

(Respond to the remainder of Question Number 1 and Question 
2 through 4 only if your system has a full or part-time public 
Information officer (PIO). Everyone should respond to Questions 
5 through 12. Thank you very much.) 

(c) If part-time, approximately what percentage of the PIO'8 work 
time does he devote to the news media? 

( 1 ) ^ less than 25 percent (3) 50-74 percent 

(2) 25-49 percent (4) . 76 percent or more 

but less than 100 
percent 

(d) What Is his formal title? 



(e) What other duties, if any, does the PIO perform in your school 
system? 

(1) Superintendent (2) Supervisor of 

instruction 

(3) Attendance teacher (4) Journalism teacher 

and/orstudent 
publications' ad- 
visor 

(5) Other (please specify In space below) 



(f ) How many assistants does the PtO have for his duties Involving 
the news media? 
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Futl-Tlme Part-Time %ofTlme 
Writers, editors 



Oerica). secretarial 

News media specialists 
(Radio. TV, etc.) 

Others (please specify 
In space below) 



(g) Please Includeas much of the followlnglnformationaspossible 
about your system's PIO. 

(1) Bachelor's degree In , ' 

(major field) 

(2) Master's degree in 

(major field) 

(3) Doctorate In 

(major field) 

(4) Years' experience In news media 

(5) Years* experience in education 

(6) Years* experience in other public Information positions 
(please specify type of company or Institution) 



2. Does the public Information off leer (PlO)prepare written newsre* 
leases for: 

(a) Local news media? (b) Regional news media? 
—yes —yes 
—no —no 

(c) National news media? 



3. (a) What Is the averfige number of news stories written by t^^^ 

and his assistants (if any) bboH monthl 

(1) fewer than 5 (3) .15*24 

(2) .6-14 (4). 25 or more 

(b) On the average, how many copies of releases are sent to news 
media each month?(Canlncludemultlplecoplesofonestoryi 

(1) _-Fewerthan6 (4)__.100-49& 

(2) ^8-24 (6).^ .600 or more 

(3) 25*99 

(c) Are separate stories written especially for broadcast media to 
conform to their time limitations and style? 

yes no 

(d) Does the system RIO and/or his staff regularly telephone 
to the news media Information which can be developed Into 
stories by reporters? 

yes no 

4. In what other ways does the PIO assist the news media? 



(Please respond to all of the following Items. Thank you.) 

5. Please check each of the following items which your system 
provides to local news media on a regular basis: 

Still photographs 

. Radio tapes 

^Motion-picture film or video tapes tor television 

35 mm. color slides 

"Beeper'* telephone reports for radio news 

Advance agendas of school board meetings 
, .Printed background material on local schools and personnel 

Printed background material from state and national 
education associations 

Minutes of school board meetings 

Others (Please specify.) 
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6. Piease indicate the approximate number of times during the past 
school year that your office Invited representatives of local news 
m^dla to cover events in your school system. 

None 7-12 

1-6 More than 12 

7. Ptease indicate the broadcast schedule of any radio and/or 
television programs for which your system regularly provides 
speakers and/or scripts. 

. Daily Monthly No regular programs 

Weekly Other (Please specify 

schedule.) 

8. Please rank theaspectsofyoursystem'sprogramaccordlngtothe 
quality and quantity of local news coverage each receives from 
each of three major news media. In the first column, put '*V* by 
the Item receiving the best coverage from local newspapers, 
"2** by the item receiving the next best coverage* and so on 
tlirough "8" or "9." Repeat the procedure in the second column 
for coverage of education by local radio stations and in the third 
column for television stations, if applicable. 



Newspapers Radio TV 



Aspects of Program 
interscholastic athletics 
Other extracurricular activities 

of schools 
School board meetings 

and activities 
School system budgets and 

approprlation$ 
Trends in local educational 

practices 
Local educational Innovations 
Learnlnjg activities In the 

classroom and laboratory 
Federally funded programs 
Others (Ptease specify In 

space below.) 
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9. (a) Doesyoursystemregularlycoltectandanalyzefeedbackfrom 
Its difierent publics? 
-^yes no 

(b) If so. are trends and impltcatlons of public opinion usually re- 
ported to your superintendent and other Interested adminis- 
trators? 

^yes no 

(c) PJease indicate method and frequency of any feedback collec- 
tion. 

10. (a) Do you think news media can improve their coverage of edu- 
cation in your system? 
-^es no 

(b) If "yes;*lnvirhatway(8)doyouthlnklhemedlacanlmprove 
their coverage? (Please check as many as appropriate.) 

.Emphasizing *'good news" more 

— Regularly assigned education reporters 

^ More frequent visits by media representatives to schools 
More Initiative by local media in developing stories about 
education 

— Newsmen who are better informed about education in 
general and local school problems and progress in parttcutar 

Others (Please specify In space below.) 



11. (a) Do you think your system can better serve and assist local 
news media? 
— yas no 

(b) if>es/1nwhatway(s)doyouthlnkyoursystem can help the 
news media? (PJeaae check as many as appropriate.) 

^ Providing a full-time PIO to work with media 
^ Adding writer/editor assistants to present staff 
^ More news releases 
— More photographs, film dips, slides 
«^ More emphasis on broadcast media 
^ ^ A system representative assigned to work with media on a 
part-time basis 
Others {Please specify in space below.) 
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12« How, In your opinion, can coll6g6$ and universities help present 
and future school administrators learn to work more effectively 
with the news media? (Please check as many as appropriate.) 

.-'No help needed; administrators doing adequate Job now 

Special survey courses taught by education professors 

. Special survey courses taught by Journalism professors 

- - Short-term, on-campus workshops or seminars 

, ^ Special In-service programs held In local districts 

. . "How to'* manuals for educators 

Guidelines for Improving local public relations programs 

. Special courses In news writing for educators 

Providing Insight into problems faced by news media 

Others (please specify) 



Note: We will appreciate your enclosing any copies of repre* 
sentative news releases sent by your system to the mass 
media, or other material which may be of value to this 
study* Please use extra pages for additional comments on 
any part of the questionnaire or other phases of school 
public Information programs. 

If you wish a summary of the findings from this study, 
please give the address to which it should be mailed: 



